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GENTLEMEN, 


ITis my purpose to employ the short period of 
time to which I have limited myself, in an examina- 
tion of some of the causes which have retarded the 
progress of medical science. 

Ignorance of the causes of the phenomena pecu- 
liar to animal bodies denominated Phusis by Hip- 
pocrates, Soul by Stahl, Vis Vite, and Force Vitale 
by others, stands opposed to a grand desideratum in 
medical science. 

There is wanting in physiology what the disco- 
veries of Newton have supplied to the physical sci- 
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ences. We view with admiration that wisdom which 
disclosed the principle that so harmoniously regulates 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies—but the ap- 
plication to medicine of those laws which elucidate 
a great variety of consequences, by referring them 
to a few leading causes, has tended in no degree to 
advance the science of physiology. 

It may well be doubted whether the mechanical 
theory of Boerhaave has not rather retarded than 
advanced the science of physiology. 

His exalted reputation as a philosopher and a 
physician, gave popularity and confidence to a sys- 
tem, which contained the absurdity of governing the 
functions of living bodies by the same laws which 
regulate inanimate matter. 

The various theories which have at different times 
been promulgated, the continual fluctuation of medi- 
cal opinions, and the great and sudden revolutions 
which have ever characterized the science of medi- 
cine, all proclaim our ignorance of the fundamental 
laws which govern the animal economy. 

The numerous medical publications, generally the 
product of closet speculations, their authors never 
having watched at the bed side of the patients whose 
cases they aflect to describe, is a fruitful source of 
error and disappointment. 

The medical nomenclature is a subject deserving 
our serious consideration, as intimately connected 
with the advancement of medical science. The ° 
acknowledged influence of language over the hu- 
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man mind, the difficulty of obviating that influence 
where erroneous impressions are conveyed,’ esta- 
blish the importance of great accuracy and precis- 
jon in medical terms. : 

Among the many injurious consequences that flow 
from the improper use of language in its application 
to diseases, is the danger of reposing confidently and 
quietly in the name, to the utter exclusion of any 
thorough investigation of the nature and peculiarity 
of the particular affection concerned. That this is 
a real and a practical evil a few examples will illus- 
trate. 

Thus Anasarca and Icterus have a conspicuous 
place assigned them in most of the nosological ar- 
rangements extant, and are treated as specific dis- 
eases without reference to the causes which produce 
them, indeed they are most commonly the effects of 
diseases or mere symptomatic appearances arising 
from various and different causes. And what are the 
causes that give rise to so many disputed points, and 
to so great a diversity of opinion, on the subject of 
fever? What but a want of accuracy in the use of 
terms? A most unaccountable deficiency of clear- 
ness and precision of language in discussing the sub- 
ject of Fever? The practice of substituting effects 
for causes, symptoms for the diseases which they re- 
present, tends to perpetuate ignorance and sow the 
seeds of discord and confusion. 

The appellation of fever has been given to every 
form and degree of disease, from that of an ephe- 
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meral indisposition to disease of so malignant a cha- 
racter that to breathe its atmosphere would be to 
inhale a deadly poison. The term fever has been 
used to define disease, in the abstract itself unde- 
fined—originally confined to the expression of a 
single symptom, it has been considered an assem- 
blage of symptoms. Ina popular nosological work it 
holds a classific rank in the general arrangement 
of diseases, and mingles its influence with most of 
the disorders which disturb the functions of animal 
or organic life. From the manner in which some 
authors speak of fever, we should conclude that it is 
some “ peculiar subtle essence,” indivisible and mcom- 
prehensible! Instead of being a symptom, it is com- 
posed of numerous associate and inconsistent symp- 
tomatic appearances. Is it not high time to dis- 
pel the cloud of darkness and ignorance which hang 
over it, and to rescue the young im our profession 
from the many labyrinths of confusion and absurdi- 
ty into which the numberless volumes devoted to 
the subject necessarily lead. Let us then restrict the 
term fever to some definite intelligible meaning, or 
expunge it from the medical nomenclature. 

No rational mode of treatment can be adopted— 
none adapted to a particular case founded on such 
vague and indefinite descriptions. The cure of dis- 
eases must depend on the removal of the primary 
cause—a description of each particular affection with 
its diagnostic characteristics carefully examined and 
distinctly stated, is the only intelligible method of 
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communicating mstruction, and of aiding the physi- 
cian in his investigation of diseases, and his selection 
of the most appropriate remedies. 

I appeal with confidence to you, gentlemen, who 
have had experience in the arduous duties of the 
profession, whether the value and importance of most 
medical writings be not greatly dimimshed, and the 
application of the knowledge they are designed to 
convey, rendered difficult if not impractible from the 
deficiency of precision and clearness in the records 
of diseases and their treatment. You give the af- 
firmative answer, by your patient and laborious in- 
vestigation of the cause, and modus operand), of 
every interesting case in which your advice and as- 
sistance are required—on different occasions all your 
physiological and pathological knowledge and espe- 
cially your experience are brought into requisition— 
you search out the latent causes, you take into view 
all the circumstances of age constitution and habits 
of life, you study all the symptomatic appearances 
with a discriminating judgment—you hold yourselves 
aloof from all visionary theory and prejudice, and 
with candour change your opinions and practice 
when preponderating evidence gives you the requi- 
site authority—you are not less cautious and obsery- 
ing in the administration of medicimes—you have oc- 
casion frequently to regret that the accounts of cer- 
tam articles of the materia medica are unaccompani- 
ed with that just and accurate relation of circum- 
stances which would enable you, a priort, to deter- 
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mine their just and appropriate value. ‘The many 
omissions accompanying the extravagant commenda- 
tions of favourite medicines, leave you but little 
practical information, you rely with confidence only 
on what you have learned from experience and ob- 
servation. 

Destitute of that only sure guide, experience, the 
reputation and usefulness of the young practitioner 
can be established only by the most persevering in- 
dustry in the investigation of diseases accompanied 
by the most painful anxieties of mind. To assist 
and encourage the young by the communication of 
interesting discoveries and improvements, is it not 
greatly to be desired that some method of trans- 
mitting the valuable acquisitions of the wise and ex- 
perienced in the profession should be adopted? And 
is not the correction and improvement of our nomen- 
clature one indispensable means of accomplishing so 
desirable an object. 

The various nosological systems which have been 
in high repute at different periods of time, have 
from their artificial and arbitrary arrangement had 
a powerful tendency to mislead the inquirer, and di- 
vert the mind from the investigation and discrimina- 
tion of diseases, points of the greatest interest and 
importance in the practice of medicine. 

Of the nosological arrangement of diseases as well 
as of the language employed to describe them—some 
change, some improvement must appear absolutely 
necessary to every reflecting physician. 
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The intimate connexion that exists between theo- 
ries in medicine and the arrangement of diseases is 
exemplified in the artificial and frequently absurd 
nosologies, connected with the hypothetical and vi- 
sionary theories of systematic writers. In perfect 
coincidence with his theory that “child of genius 
and misfortune, John Brown, reduced all diseases to 
the compass of two grand classes; and on the prin- 
ciple that every agent acting upon the human sys- 
tem was a stimulant differing only in force ané de- 
gree, proportionably abridged the remedies to be 
employed, and although the simplicity of the dee- 
trine of the nosological terms, and of the therapeu- 
tic means contained in the Brunonian system, may 
have disclosed some valuable principles, it does not, 
on the whole, appear that this generalization has 
been better adapted to the improvement of medical 
science, than the complicated and hypothetical clas- 
sification of Dr. Darwin. 

In the present state of medical science, the plan 
of Dr. Good, who has attempted to establish a noso- 
logical system on a physiological basis, seems the 
most unexceptionable. To incorporate the study of 
diseases with that of the animal structure, and the 
animal economy, has not, I believe, been attempted 
by any former systematic writer. 

The study of anatomy, by which we are made 
acquainted with the structure of the human frame; 
of physiology which informs us of its functions; of 
pathology which instructs us in the diseases to which 
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it is subject, by being concentrated, instead of bemg 
separately and distinctly taught, would be an impor- 
tant step towards the advancement of medical 
science. 

By thus uniting the several branches the interest 
of the student would be excited by the obvious prac- 
tical use of his knowledge, and the field for future 
reward and usefulness would invite the exercise of 
all his genius, industry and perseverance. ‘The in- 
troduction of such a plan into the study of medicine 
with an arrangement of diseases natural in its order, 
would have no occasion for that class of diseases 
which were denominated by Dr. Cullen “Catalogus 
morborum a nobis omissorum.” 

Thus it is that whilst all those sciences connected 
with medicine, have respectively an appropriate no- 
menclature and classific arrangement, to which they 
are indebted for much of their present elevated con- 
dition; medicine, destitute in a great degree of 
these important aids, as well as of those authorita- 
tive decisions which with the jurist become esta- 
blished law and the end of strife, has been subjected 
to injurious theories and ambitious speculations, which 
backed by the authority of a name, and perhaps, 
supported by the spirit of a party, have not unfre- 
quently impeded the progress of the student, pro- 
mulgated the most fatal errors, and called down upon 
the whole profession the reproach and prejudice of 
the community. New systems hastily constructed 
on the basis of a few peculiar cases, or most com- 
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monly the result of visionary speculations, have been 
received with approbation and applause, and having 
lived a brief existence, have been neglected as use- 
less, or remembered as pernicious. Many of these 
productions have been exalted to influence and cele- 
brity, have been honoured with proselytes and dis- 
ciples, whose partizan zeal has made them forget 
that in a science so practical, no error can perma- 
nently maintain itself, even in theory. 

It is not among the least of the evils which have 
resulted from those changes in medical opinions, 
which too many of our profession have been ready 
to adopt upon the promulgation of new theories, 
that community have withheld, in some degree, from 
the profession as a class, that confidence and respect 
which has been forfeited by a few, and which is at 
once due to every judicious practitioner, and espe- 
cially to the welfare of his patient. Nor is it sur- 
prising, that the speculative and angry controversies 
among physicians, should go far to excite the preju- 
dices of society, and impair their confidence in our 
integrity and skill. ‘The fact is so; and let it read an 
impressive lesson of scrupulous examination to us all. 

Let the experience of careful observation be tho- 
roughly weighed by well established principles; and 
let every principle be carried through the severe test 
of repeated and varied experiments, and we shall ar- 
rive at a course of measures which will give certainty 
and precision to the most important of all sciences. 

It is confessed, that an obstacle (perhaps insur- 
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mountable) ‘o the ultimate perfection of medical 
science, ex:ts in its nature. ‘The impediment arises 
from our inability to define, with precision, the na- 
ture of that -,:ritual principle, life, and its influence 
upon our organization. It is, however, owing to a 
conviction of this important truth “ we are ignorant 
of the nature of the vital principle ;” that the at- 
tention of the physicians is now beginning to be 
turned away from all those splendid superstructures 
built on the imaginary qualities of the vital powers, 
to the humble, but more useful, labour of marking 
its effects in the varied phenomena of health and 
disease ; and the true mode of philosophising, so long 
ago taught by Lord Bacon, and upon which were 
born the splendid discoveries of Newton, now at last 
forced upon physicians the important truth, that 
Medicine as well as Physics 1s a science of observa- 
tion and experience ; and hence it is that the writ- 
ings of Hippocrates and Sydenham, so remarkable 
for their accurate details of symptomatic appear- 
ances, their perspicuous descriptions of the leading 
features of disease, and their true record of patho- 
gnomic facts are now again studied as invaluable 
treasures, and will secure to their names imperisha- 
ble fame, when hypothetical speculation and vision- 
ary theory, with their hundred authors, shall be 
buried in oblivion. And the maxim of Cicero is 
found as justly applicable to medicine, as to the other 
varied pursuits of life. : 
* Prestat nature voce doceri, quam ingenio 
Suo sapere.” 
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Under the influence of this happy revolution in 
the plan of medical investigations, the recent patho- 
logical and physiological observations have been 
attended with so much success, as to promise an 
explanation of many of the phenomena of disease 
generally, and an elucidation of some of the patho- 
gnomic symptoms of the diseases considered as be- 
longing to the class fevers, which may enable us to 
apply some corrections to the nosological systems, 
and improve the therapeutic department of medicine 
generally. 

From these investigations it would appear, that it 
is not alone by the prevalence of a single principle 
that the phenomena of health and disease are regu- 
lated ; but that the mechanical must share in repu- 
tation with the chemical theory; and the spasmodic 
made compatible with the humoral pathology, that 
the fluids and solids must each receive an appropri- 
ate attention in the healthy and in the disordered 
states of the system ; the solids, as the seat and agents 
of most of the phenomena of disease, while the fluids 
are indispensable to their action, the vehicle of mor- 
bific matter, containing the principles of disease and 
producing disorder in the functions of the animal ma- 
chine. ‘The fluids dividing themselves into those of 
composition and decomposition mingling in the circu- 
lation of the blood, recrementitious and excrementi- 
tious principles, receiving and rejecting the poison of 
disease. Diseases, or their causes, may be introduc- 
ed into the system by the clyle, by internal or exter- 
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nal absorption, as well as through the medium of the 
lungs; and they may be carried out of the system 
by means of exhalation or secretion, by the mucous 
or cutaneous surfaces, and by the organs destined to 
the separation of the several excreted fluids. 

The crises which take place in a great variety of 
diseases, are explained upon the above principles, 
and an exhibition is made of the origin, and an illus- 
tration of the phenomena, and especially of the ter- 
mination of epidemic diseases, and in short the great 
improvements now making in medicine, and all the 
collateral sciences, cannot fail speedily to rescue, in 
a great measure, the profession of medicine from the 
reproach of uncertainty which has too deservedly 
been cast upon it. 


Gent!emen,—Experience has now given its sanc- 
tion to the advantages of a State Medical Society. 

By the co-operation of a liberal and enlightened 
government, its genial influence has pervaded every 
section of the Commonwealth. 

The respectability of the gentlemen associated 
for improving the medical profession, and diffusing 
its benefits, inspired the government with confidence 
in the measures proposed; and the community have 
already experienced his benign influence. 

The government having entrusted to this society 
the almost exclusive authority and responsibility of 
prescribing the qualifications which shall be requisite 
for admission to the practice of medicine. A consi- 
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deration of the means and advantages which are re- 
quisite to the acquisition as well as improvement in 
medicine, demands your careful deliberation. 

To determine on the proper measures a nation or 
state should adopt for the advancement of medicine, 
(as well as their other varied interests) a considera- 
tion of all the circumstances and peculiarities of that 
state or nation is necessary, and in order to arrive at 
correct conclusions, an adaptation of literary and sci- 
entific institutions to the existing state of society, is 
‘not less to be regarded than that those of a political 
and civil nature should be suited to the condition of 
that people for whose benefit they are established. 
To a people ignorant and incapable of estimating, or 
exercising, the rights of freemen, an elective system 
of government would prove a greater evil than a 
monarchy; and on the other hand, any attempts to 
improve the maxims and principles of eastern mon- 
archy or aristocracy, on the people of the States 
who have enjoyed the blessings, and known the value 
of equal rights, would be to secure to their authors 
that contempt which all ought to receive, who would 
endanger the successful issue of the political experi- 
ment which we trust is the happy destiny of this 
country to establish. 

The discourse which we listened to with so much 
satisfaction, on our last anniversary on “ Medical 
Education, and the Medical Profession,” would en- 
tirely supersede any remarks from me on either of 

those subjects, but for the suggestion that medical 
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schools are in this country already too numerous, and 
the exhibition of a plan of medical education on the 
recommendation of a French physician, consisting of 
20 professors, 18 courses of lectures annually, and. 
extending the term to 5 years. 

The advantages arising from the studies which 
may with propriety be denominated preparatory or 
preliminary, were ably elucidated by reasonings 
forcibly exhibiting the importance of the several 
branches proposed, and their application to the 
practice of medicine. The method of teaching the 
science of medicine recommended, must also meet 
the cordial approbation of every enlightened physt- 
cian. But, are medical schools already too numer- 
ous in this country 2? I would ask you to consider 
the genius of our government, and the character and 
condition of the people from whom it emanates. Its 
basis is equal rights and privileges, and its guarantee 
the general diffusion of knowledge. Where is the 
patriot, the friend of knowledge, or the lover of sci- 
ence, who does not highly appreciate the primary 
schools of New-England? It is to these wise insti- 
tutions of our fathers, accessible to all our youth, 
that genius, however humble its rank, is discovered 
and encouraged ; and to those schools is this country 
already indebted for some of its ablest statesinen 
and most distinguished scholars, who have been her 
pride and boast, and who, but for the facilities of 
education peculiar to our country, would have re- 
mained forever buried in their native obscurity. 
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The equality of rights and of property, the pe- 
culiar privilege of our country, which ought and will 
have a controlling influence over all our civil, litera- 
ry, and professional institutions, render the maxims 
and policy of the old world, whether political, lite- 
rary, or scientific, entirely inapplicable to the state 
of society in this country. 

Let us take a brief survey of our wn state, and 
enquire what are the opportunities for acquiring a 
knowledge of medicine in Massachusetts. 

Till within the last year, the medical school con- 
nected with Cambridge University, was the only in- 
stitution in Massachusetts, where public instruction 
was given in the science of medicine, and its colla- 
teral branches. : 

The inducement to young men, in this state, to 
engage in the study of medicme, is not so much to 
supply the deficiencies in the Commonwealth, as to 
answer the demand for well qualified physicians in 
other parts of the country. The great extension of 
territory, and the rapid increase of population in 
the United States, call for an mcreased number of 
professional men; which, for many years to come, 
must be furnished principally from the older states 
of the Union. Out of the whole number of medi- 
cal students in the Commonwealth, the proportion 
who are enabled to attend the instruction of the 
distinguished professors of Harvard, is inconsidera- 
ble. Within the last few years an alarming number 
have resorted to the medical institutions of the ad- 
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joining states ; and many have been licensed to prac- 
tice who have had very inadequate means for ob- 
taining the requisite qualifications. Do these facts 
afford evidence that our medical schools are already 
too numerous? Do not the interest and the reputa- 
tion of Massachusetts, require that the means of 
medical instruction should be multiplied 2 The 
government have evinced a disposition to co-operate 
with you in the support of such a system of mea- 
sures as are best calculated to advance the science 
of medicine, and to diffuse through community the 
many blessings that flow from its improvement. 

Graduate then the qualifications requisite for the 
profession, by the means which you afford the stu- 
dent for their acquisition, and rise higher and higher 
in your demands as you multiply the facilities of 
education. 


THE END. 
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NOTICE 


OF 


TIMOTHY CHILDS, M.D. 


A DISTINGUISHED MEMBER OF THE MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY. 





Dr. Childs was born at Deerfield of this commonwealth, in 
February, 1748. He was entered as a member of Harvard Col- 
lege in 1764, but was under the necessity of taking a dismission 
at the close of his junior year, by the failure of the funds on 
which he had relied to carry him through the regular class 
course of that seminary. From Cambridge he returned to 
Deerfied, where he studied physic and surgery with Dr. Wil/ 
liams, and from whence in 1771 at the age of twenty-three, he 
removed to practice in Pittsfield. An ardent and decided friend 
of civil liberty, he took a deep interest in those great political 
questions which at that period were agitated between Great 
Britain and her American colonies. No young man, perhaps, 
was more zealously opposed to the arbitrary encroachments of 
the British parliament than Dr. Childs, and as a proof of the 
confidence reposed in him by the fathers’ of the town, it need 
only be mentioned that in 1774, when the crisis of open hostili- 
ty was approaching, he was appointed Chairman of a Commitiee 
to draft a petition to his majesty’s justices of Common Pleas in 
the county of Berkshire, remonstrating against certain acts of 
parliament which had just been promulgated, and praying them 
to stay all proceeding till those unjust and oppressive acts 
should be repealed This spirited and patriotic petition stands 
recorded at length in the first volume of the town records. 

In the same year, 1774, Dr. Childs took a commission in a 
compary of minute-men, which in compliance with a recom- 
mendation from the convention of the New-England states, was 
organized in that town. When the news of the battle of Lex- 
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ington in 1775, was received he .narched with his company to 
Boston, where he was soon after appoined a surgeon of colo- 
nel Patterson’s regiment. From Boston he went with the army 
to New York, and from thence accompanied the expedition to 
Montreal. In 1777, he left the army and resumed his practice 
in the town of Pittsfield, and continued in it till less than a week 
before his death at the advanced age of 73. 

In 1792, Dr. Childs was elected a representative to the Ge- 
neral Court of this commonwealth, and for several years receiv- 
ed the same pledge of public confidence. He also held a seat 
in the Senate for a number of years, by the suffrages of the 
county in which he lived and died. But it was in his profession 
he was most highly honoured and extensively useful. He was 
early eleeted a member of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
and held the office of counsellor of that society to the time of 
his death. Some years ago the University of Cambridge con- 
ferred on him the degree of Doctor of Medicine. And recent- 
ly, when a district society composed of the fellows of the state 
society, was established in the county in which he lived, he 
was appointed censor and elected to the office of president. 

As a practitioner, Dr. Childs stood high in public estimation, 
both at home and abroad. For more than thirty years he was 
the only physician of note in the town, and this single fact 
strongly testifies to the uncommon estimation in which he was 
held by those who were most competent to judge of his profes- 
sional skill and success. He was also highly esteemed and often 
employed in the neighbouring towns. Dr Childs was always 
the steady advocate and support of religious institutions, and 
during the last year of his life he manifested an uncommon in- 
terest in experimental religion, and in his last sickness espe- 
cially, he spoke often of the blood and righteousness of Christ 
as the only hope ofa sinner. Few men have continued in the 
practice of the profession so long or have held out with such 
vigilance of body and mind to the last, or have been more use- 
ful in their professional and social circles. He died on the 25th 
Feb. 1821, as he lived, honored, respected and lamented. 
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GENTLEMEN, 


1 PROPOSE to make some remarks on the effects 
of ardent spirits, and the method of treating those, 
who indulge in an immoderate use of them. I can- 
not offer any thing new; but shall endeavour to se- 
lect such sentiments as accord most with my own. 

The effects of intemperance in drinking are im- 
mediate and remote, or such as are of a chronic 
nature. 

The immediate effect is drunkenness, the symp- 
toms of which are almost as various as the subjects: 
and so generally known, that it is unnecessary to de- 
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scribe them. The first effect of spirit is stimulating, 
causing pleasurable sensations, and vigour of body 
and mind with the exception perbaps of judgement 
and reflection. The last is indirect debility, or ex- 
hausted excitability, showing itself by loss of volun- 
tary motion and sense. 

The diseases, which are supposed to be immedi- 
ately caused by a paroxysm of drunkenness, are fear- 
ful dreams, hysterics and convulsions, epilepsy, and 
apoplexy. 

The chronic effects of habitual mdulgence in ar- 
dent or vinous spirit are excitement, and aggrava- 
tion of every disease, to which the patient is predis- 
posed, and the production of many symptoms, pecu- 
liar to those, who so indulge. Such persons are par- 
ticularly exposed to all acute diseases, as inflammato- 
ry complaints and fevers of every description. I think 
inflammatory complaints are most apt to take place 
in those persons, who only occasionally indulge and 
whose constitutions are not much impaired. It has 
been said, that drunken persons resist contagion, cold, 
and every exposure more effectually, than sober per- 
sons. ‘Though this may be the case during the ex- 
citement of intoxication, as soon as that excitement 
is removed, the system is left more susceptible of the 
influence of every exciting cause of disease. Dr. 
Rush says, in the yellow fevers which have visited 
the cities of the United States, hard drinkers have 
seldom escaped, and rarely recovered from them. 
Seamen, &c., who indulge in this way in hot climates, 
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are said to sicken much more frequently, than those 
who live temperately. Whenever such persons are 
aitacked with any disease, they are very irritable, 
and disposed to many nervous affections, as tremors, 
spasms, watchfulness and delirium. They are much 
disposed to sweat, and their strength sooner fails, 
than that of other persons. An old habitual drunk- 
ard is usually marked by a bloated or haggard coun- 
tenance, red nose, inflamed eyes, or eruptions on the 
face. Acrimonious sores, resembling scalds, on the 
back of the hands, and phagedenic ulcers on the legs 
are frequent occurrences among such subjects; and 
venous plethora almost universal, which is manifest- 
ed by a disposition to bleed from the nose, hemorr- 
hoidal veins, and even from slight wounds. At the 
same time that the vessels are crowded with blood, 
the muscular power, particularly of the heart, is di- 
minished. ‘Though the whole body becomes debili- 
tated the venous and absorbent vessels appear to 
loose their healthy action, sooner than the arterial. 

I might proceed to enumerate a long catalogue of 
symptoms; but as authors have attributed specific 
diseases to habitual intemperance, I shall follow 
their example. 

The first and most frequent disease, which pre- 
sents itself, is dyspepsia. It arises in this, as in most 
other cases, from a derangement of the functions of 
several viscera. The stomach received the first im- 
pressions of the spirit, and consequently first suffers. 
After excessive excitement its excitability is exhaust- 
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ed, and digestion suspended for atime. Frequent 


repetition of the same cause produces permanent de- 
bility of this organ. The liver and other organs, 
concerned in digestion, sympathise with the stomach, 
and consequently increase the difficulty. Probably 
the bile is vitiated also by the quality of the blood, 
which is carried to the liver. This is the first effect 
on the digestive organs, and very considerable de- 
rangement of their functions may arise, while the 
organs remain sound. In very aggravated cases, pro- 
bably some of the organs become diseased. 

I believe, it is generally thought, that all the vis- 
cera, particularly the liver, of hard drinkers are apt 
to become inflamed and schirrous, and even the 
blood vessels to be hardened. ‘These affections are 
occasioned more readily by distilled spirit, than by 
other liquors. But Dr. Trotter says, “ even the guz- 
zler of small beer has no security against them.” 
My experience however does not confirm this idea, 
asit regards the stomach. I have had only three 
clearly marked cases of schirrous stomach, and nei- 
ther of these persons was considered intemperate. 
One was a very temperate man. I saw one case, 
the subject of which was achild. In a review of 
Cardet, on schirrous stomach it is said, that he thinks 
spirits very rarely produce the disease. I have seen 
ossified blood vessels in very temperate subjects. I 
saw them in one very intemperate person, whose 
leg was amputated. The arteries were all so far ossi- 
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fied, that they . had lost their contractibility. Four- 
teen were tied. 

1 will mention in this place a symptom, which has 
frequently occurred among my tippling patients. ‘This 
is diarrheea. It seems to be something more, than 
the effect of vitiated and redundant bile, which are 
common to inebriates. It appears in a chronic form, 
and is frequently accompanied with a very sore 
mouth. The tongue is very red, or more pale than 
natural, clean and moist. I suppose, it commonly 
arises from a chronic inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of some part or the whole of the alimen- 
tary canal, which possibly sometimes proceeds to 
ulceration. 

Dropsy, diabetes, gout, jaundice, marasmus, impo- 
tency, and premature old age are ranked among the 
diseases of intemperance. 

Though the body suffers so much, the mind suf- 
fers as much, or more. Its effects are every day 
seen among habitual drunkards in erroneous judg- 
ment, insensibility and fatuity. Perhaps no cause 
produces so many cases of Cullen’s Vesania, as in- 
temperance. Dr. Rush says, one third of the ma- 
niacs in the Pennsylvania hospital had their disease 
produced by ardent spirits. ‘The proportion in the 
asylum at Charlestown has not been so great. Dr. 
Wyman informed me, that of three hundred and 
three patients, received into the asylum, the insani- 


ty of twenty-eight was supposed to have been pro- 
duced by this cause. 
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The foregoing diseases are common to all. There 
are some, which are peculiar to inebriates. , 

The first of these, which I shall notice is describ- 
ed by Dr. Jackson, under the title of Arthrodynia a 
potu. 1 have never seen a well marked case, though 
several which approach it. I shall therefore give 
the description in the Doctor’s own words. 

“This arthrodynia comes on gradually. It com- 
mences with pains in the lower limbs, but especially 
in the feet; and afterwards extends to the hands 
and arms. The hands may be affected first m some 
instances; and in all cases in an adyanced state, the 
pain is more severe in the feet and hands, than in 
the upper parts of the limbs. The pain is excru- 
ciating, but varies in degree at different times. It 
is accompanied by a distressing feeling of numbness. 
After the disease has continued a short time, there 
takes place some contraction of the fingers and toes, 
and an inability to use these parts freely. At length 
the hands and feet become nearly useless, the flexor 
muscles manifesting, as in other diseases, greater 
power than the extensors. The whole body dimi- 
nishes in size, unless it be the abdomen, but the face 
does not exhibit the appearance of emaciation com- 
mon to many visceral diseases. This diminution is 
especially observable in the feet and hands; and at 
the same time the skin of these parts acquires a pe- 
culiar appearance. ‘The same appearance is some- 
iimes noticed, in a slighter degree, in the skin of 


other parts. This appearance consists in a great 
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smoothness and shining, with a sort of fineness of the 
skin. The integuments look as if tight and stretch- 
ed without rugz or wrinkles, somewhat as when the 
subjacent parts are swollen; but the skin is not dis- 
coloured. Yet in this disease there is not any 
effusion under the skin, and the character, which 
this. assumes, arises from some change in the 
organ itself. A similar appearance may sometimes 
be seen, I think, in cases of paralysis. It may arise 
perhaps from similar causes in the two diseases ; for 
in this arthrodynia there is a partial paralysis. But 
here the paralysis is to be referred to some affection 
of the muscles, and not to the nerves, as in common 
paralytic cases. 

“The most characteristic symptoms of this dis- 
ease are manifested 1 in the limbs ; but the pain is not 
limited to” these, and other symptoms are exhibited 
in other parts. ‘The pain sometimes shoots sudden- 
ly up one or both legs, and in one case it frequently 
passed up the back and then forward to the pit of 
the stomach, taking the course of the diaphragm. 
The functions of the stomach are always impaired, 
and generally very much. The appetite is lost, or 
is morbid, the patient craving only the most power- 
ful stimulants; the food is often rejected, and con- 
stipation or diarrhoea take place. The mind is weak- 
ened ; but it is free from delirium ordinarily, and is 
alive to the horrible sufferings of the disease. Sleep 
is prevented by pain and is procured only by opiates. 
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“Inthe progress of the disease spasmodic affec- 
tions often ensue, and both mind and body are liable 
to be disturbed and agitated by slight causes. ‘The 
powers of life at length are exhausted and delirium 
perhaps occurs at last as a precursor to dissolution.” 

Dr Lettsom, describes symptoms much like the 
foregoing. After relating a number, he says, “ the 
lower extremities grow more and more emaciated, 
the legs become as smooth as polished ivory, and the 
soles of the feet even glassy and shining, and at the 
same time so tender, that the weight of the finger 
excites shrieks and moaning ; and yet I have known 
that in a moment’s time heavy pressure has givenno 
uneasiness, The legs, and the whole lower extre- 
mities, loose all power of action. The arms and 
hands acquire the same palsied state.” 

The last disease which I shall name, has been de- 
nominated Delirium tremens, Delirium vigilans, brain 
fever of drunkenness, &c. Doctors Sutton and Arm- 
strong have described the disease very fully. To 
these authors I refer for a minute description. 

The attacks of this disease are usually moderate 
and after the sudden disuse of spirit. Sometimes 
sudden, and when the use of spirit has not been dis- 
continued. ‘The disease usually occurs in habitual 
drunkards. Sometimes in those, who have never or 
very seldom been intoxicated, and who have used 
spirit improperly only a short time. It has been 
produced by immoderate use of opium, and by other 
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stimulants, as Sulphuric Aither, &c. It generally 
commences with the ordinary symptoms of fever. 
Sometimes with cholera or an epileptic fit. Fre- 
quently after wounds and other diseases. 

The most characteristic symptoms are delirium of 
a peculiar cast, tremors of the whole body, but par- 
ticularly of the hands, sweating and watchfulness. 
There is some disagreement, which of the latter is 
most characteristic and frequent. Dr. Sutton says, 
trémor stands first, and sweating next. Dr. Hayward 
says, | think with truth, watchfulness stands first. 
This latter symptom is so constant, that a return of 
sleep is by all considered a presage of recovery. 

The most unfavourable signs, according to Dr. 
Armstrong, are “ indications of coma or convulsions ; 
perpetual watchfulness ; excessive irritation ; violent 
and often renewed struggles; very rapid and thready 
pulse; frequent vomiting; extremely cold skin; sub- 
sultus tendmum; and especially small contracted 
pupils with a degree of strabismus.” 

IF said Delirium vigilans was the last disease, I 
should name. It is proper, however, to notice spon- 
taneous combustion. It has been doubted, whether 
this event ever occurred; but several well attested 
casés are related, and I find, it has been’ introduced 
into a late nosology. 

F do not clearly comprehend, how alcohol. produ- 
ces its effects on the system. The immediate effect 
i$ dn unnatural stimulus on the stomach. Whether 
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the heart sympathizes with the stomach, and en- 
deavours to expel the enemy from the system, or 
whether the alcohol is taken up unassimilated by 
the lacteals, and carried directly to the blood, there- 
by causing the blood to be unnaturally stimulating 
to the heart, I am not furnished with facts sufficient 
to determine. The fact, that certain substances 
pass off very quickly by urme, warrants the conclu- 
sion, that alcohol may be absorbed. The hydrogen- 
ous gas, which escapes from the lungs of inebriates, 
which discovers itself by its fetor, and which is said 
to have taken fire, confirms the same supposition. 
Dr. Trotter says, “ when a large quantity of ardent 
“ spirits is swallowed at once, it acts so suddenly on 
“the stomach, and by consent with the whole ner- 
“vous system, that the common phenomena of ebri- 
“ety do not take place. It approaches at once to 
“the most dangerous point, for the man often falls 
“down insensible as soon as he has finished his 
“draught.” He also says, the arterial blood of in- 
ebriates approaches nearer to venous blood, than 
that of temperate persons. If so, this will account 
for many of the symptoms of inebriates: for we all 
know, if any organ be supplied with venous blood 
only, its functions will soon cease. Though either 
of these hypotheses will account for a morbid action 
of the heart, neither explain, why the blood is sent 
particularly to the head. The unnatural fulness of 
the ves, observable in drunkards, will partially ac- 
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count for the effect on the brain. Allowing this 
congestion does not exist in a greater degree in the 
brain, than elsewhere, it will produce much de- 
rangement of its functions. ‘The symptoms of deli- 
rium vigilans depend principally on this cause. But 
it is not so easy to determine, whether the functions 
of the brain are impaired by venous congestion, by 
sympathy with the stomach, or by inflammation. 
Probably venous congestion is the principal and 
most frequent cause, sympathy next, inflammation 
seldom. Dissections prove, that in this disease there 
is congestion of the brain and liver, and sometimes 
effusion of serum in the cavities of the brain, and 
between it and the membranes. 

In the treatment of all diseases I was early taught 
to attend to the peculiarities of each patient, to the 
habit and mode of living, as well as to the natural 
temperament of the subject. It is always useful 
to keep a proper balance of action and reaction in 
the vessels, and an excitement proportioned to the 
excitability. There is a certain state of excitement, 
which promotes regular action of all parts of the 
body, beyond or short of which the functions of some 
part will be deranged. ‘This idea is more necessary 
to be kept in view in the treatment of inebriates, 
than of any class of patients whatever. All parts of 
the system of intemperate persons act less uniformly 
and regularly than those of temperate. There is. 
more exhaustion of excitability: consequently more 
danger of that collapse or torpor, which so fre-. 
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quently follows extreme excitement. The proper 
course to be pursued with persons, addicted to the 
use of ardent spirits, must of course vary very much 
according to the state of the subject, and the intent 
to be answered. 

If the object be to abolish the habit of drinking, 
the first thing to be done must be to engage the 
resolution of the patient to abandon his cup. Wri- 
ters recommend many expedients, as excitmg counter 
passions, painful associations, &c.; but they all tend 
to the same point, that is, strongly to affect the mind. 
The disposition, situation, and particular cause of 
each case must be studied, and the arguments adapt- 
ed accordingly. In a few cases, where the desire 
to drink arises from bodily indisposition, it may be 
removed by removing the disease. After the reso- 
lution to abstain is established, or when the patient 
can be controlled, it is a question, what method is 
best to be pursued. 

If the person enjoy tolerable health, there can 
be no doubt of the propriety of abstaining at once, 
and altogether, from spirit of every kind, and I think 
from all stimulants. Few persons have resolution 
sufficient to taste a little, and stop at a proper quan- 
tity. The very tasting gives an inclination for more. 
As Dr. Rush says, “‘'Taste not, handle not, touch 
not,’ should be inscribed on every vessel, that con- 
tains spirit, in the house of a man, who wishes to be 
cured of habits of intemperance.” If the constitu: 
tion be not very much impaired, and the tone of the 
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stomach nearly destroyed, nature will very soon re- 
store the healthy action of all the viscera. If the 
constitution be very much impaired, some stimulus 
must be allowed; but it had better be any thing in 
the form of medicine, than spirit or even wine. 
Bitters, infused in water, may be suastituted, and 
sometimes opium may be necessary. The diet 
should be regulated according to Dr. Lettsom’s me- 
thod, which is this: “The patient should be allow- 
“ed to fix upon some one species of nutriment; and 
“ whatever it is, should be confined to it alone, and 
“ that in the smallest quantities possible, and at re- 
“gular stated distances, that the preceding portion 
“may be properly digested, before any addition be 
“allowed: when the stomach has thus acquired 
‘more tone, either some new, or an increase of the 
“former nutriment, may be admitted.” If the sto- 
mach be not much impaired, it will not be necessary 
to adopt so strict a course. If it be very much in- 
deed, it may be necessary to add to this a course 
of stimulants, as before suggested. 

If, on the contrary, a person be attacked by a vi- 
olent disease, or be severely wounded, especially if 
he be an old drunkard, and his constitution much 
impaired, I think it dangerous to deprive such a 
person of his accustomed beverage at once. Na- 
ture, under such circumstances, may sometimes be 
able to overcome the disease, and the debility, con- 
sequent upon a deprivation of the accustomed sti- 
mulus: but she will much oftener sink under the 
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exertion. It has been said, that in the Almshouse 
of Boston, and in the State Prison, where drunkards 
of every degree are admitted, and immediately de- 
prived of spirit, no death has taken place in conse- 
quence. I do not doubt the correctness of this as- 


sertion, as it respects subjects, whose constitutions 


were not very much impaired; but, if the same 
treatment be given to all such subjects, who are ad- 
mitted, labouring under other diseases, than those 
caused by inebriation, I strongly suspect, many, who 
have died of those diseases, might have been cured. 
I am confident, [ should have lost many patients, 
who have recovered, if | had not allowed some 
spirit, or substituted some other stimulant. Gener- 
ally some substitute may be used; but in some in- 
stances nothing will answer but a portion of the old 
beverage. Opium appears to be particularly salutary 
in all diseases of inebriates, and may commonly be 
substituted ‘for spirit. In the treatment of all dis- 
eases of inebriates, particular regard to the stomach 
is very necessary. ‘This organ sympathizes so much 
with every other organ, that, if it be deprived of 
its accustomed stimulus, the whole system suffers, 
and the patient will many times sink under the eya- 
cuations, absolutely necessary to remove the disease. 
If the blood vessels be crowded, or there be local 
inflammation, blood must be drawn. Owing to the 
disproportion between the power of the heart, and 
the load to be moved, frequently it may be necessa- 
ry to lessen the quantity of blood, when the pulse 
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does not indicate it. If impurities of any kind 
be accumulated in the first passages, they must be 
evacuated by emetics or catharties. At the same 
time a'proper stimulus must be kept on the stomach. 
It had frequently best be done by the article, to 
which the patient is most accustomed. I think, by 
this method, I have frequently prevented’ many 
nervous affections, and sometimes delirium vigilans. 
I have known sleep produced, when the latter dis- 
ease has been threatened, by a decoction of mother- 
wort, leonurus cardiaca, and a portion of spirit, more 
readily than by opium. In all cases, however, the 
quantity of spirit must be diminished, and in all 
those diseases, which arise solely from its abuse, it 
must be abandoned very soon. Without its aban- 
donment very few recover. With it very few fail 
to recover. A good general rule to be observed in 
the use of spirit, is to mark the effect produced by 
its use and disuse. If the appetite improve, and the 
system become more calm by abstinence, it must be 
abandoned. If, on the other hand, the patient sink, 
and become more irritable, recourse must be had. to 
it again. 

Having said so much on the general treatment of 
inebriates, it will not be necessary to say much on 
the treatment of particular diseases. Nearly all the 
diseases, which have been named, are common to 
other persons, and receive the same treatment which 
they do in other persons, modified according to the 
peculiar habit of the patient. 

VOL. IV. 1] 
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It is proper to say something on the method to be 
pursued during a paroxysm of intoxication. First, 
the head and shoulders must be elevated, and all 
obstacles to free respiration and a free return of 
blood from the head must be removed. The con- 
tents of the stomach must next be discharged by an 
emetic, or tickling the fauces. The head should be 
cooled by rubbing it with cold water, &c. If these 
do not restore the patient, and he be very insensi- 
ble, especially if the respiration be stertorous, bleed- 
ing will be necessary. ‘The efficacy of this remedy 
has been doubted. I have never had occasion to 
bleed except once; then it was decidedly useful. 
Plunging the whole body into cold water, producing 
profuse sweat, terror and anger have all removed 
drunkenness. 

Not having seen a well marked case of the dis- 
ease, quoted from Dr. Jackson, I must also quote his 
treatment. 

He says, “1 have employed various remedies, of 
which the following only appear to have been use- 
ful.” 

“ First, abstinence from spirituous liquors of every 
kind, either in the form of medicine, or in any other 
form. ‘The effect of this abstinence is gradual, but 
it is so great, that it is difficult to say whether the 
remedies to be mentioned after this, have not ap- 
peared more useful than they really were.” 

“Second, opium in sufficient quantities to relieve 
the pain at night and procure sleep. For this pur- 
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pose several grains have been necessary at first, i 
some cases; but in the course of a few weeks the | 
dose being gradually diminished, the opium may be it : 
omitted entirely. It is important to do this as soon il 
as possible.” q 

“ Third, warm bathing, friction, and other gently | 
stimulating applications to the skin.” i] : 

“Fourth, the regulation of the stomach and bow- 1 
els in such manner, as the circumstances of each case 
may indicate. I believe that, when there is any 
appetite, animal food is generally most useful.” 

Delirium tremens has caused some disagreement 
respecting its cure. The disagreement appears now 
as much about particular remedies, as general prin- : 
ciples. According to Dr. Sutton, the disease must 7 
have been much more severe in his vicinity, than I 
have ever seen it, or the treatment very unsuccess- 
ful. He thinks, by the mode of proceeding, usually 
adopted previously to the method recommended by 
him, the average of recoveries was not more than 
one in three. This mode appears to have been 
strictly antiphlogistic under the idea, that the disease 
was phrenitis. 

Dr. Sutton depends almost entirely upon opium: 
though by his cases it appears, evacuations were 
made prior to the use of opium. Most of his patients 
lost blood in the early stage of the disease, and all, 
who lost blood, recovered. Of seven, who were 
not bled, three only recovered, and of these three 
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two had been sick several days of other diseases, 
before they were attacked by this, Notwithstand- 
ing this fact he observes, “in a very early stage of 
the paroxysm, if in a plethoric subject, blood may 
be drawn; but I do not recommend to the practi- 
tioner to wait to see the effects of it, with a view of 
repeating the operation, as thereby the life of the 
patient may be endangered. I should advise in such 
instances, after bleeding that recourse be had to the 
use of opiumin the manner pointed out in the cases, 
and pursued to the extent required, as the sole re- 
medy for this disease,” that is, “ of inducing rest and 
tranquillity ending in sleep.” He also says, “1 do 
not judge bloodletting to be absolutely necessary in 
any case of this disease, when the paroxysm 1s form- 
ed; but J cannot say, that its use has rendered the 
employment of opium less successful in its cure; 
therefore the practice may be employed, when 
strong evidence of plethora exists. I have found 
opium so capable of relieving all the symptoms, as 
to want no aid, and therefore, if the disease has con- 
tinued some days, I should not be inclined to loose 
time by employing other remedies.” On purgatives 
he also says, “I must first remark, that they are not 
a cure for the disease, though the use of them in 
this disorder may aid the effects of opium, and a per- 
tinacious state of costiveness may retard its salutary 
operation, ‘The bowels should therefore be attend- 
ed to in every proceeding in the cure of this disease, 
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But it is not so much consequence to wait for the 
operation of the bowels, as to delay the use of opr 
um. Purgatives therefore may be given in conjunc- 
tion with this remedy: and when the symptoms re- 
mit considerably, and the bowels have not become 
open, the use of opium may be suspended for a little 
time to favour the operation of cathartics, and again 
resumed as occasion may require.” Whether by 
administering opium very early, the most dangerous 
part of the disease might not be prevented, Dr Sute 
ton is undecided. He was “cautious not to exhibit 
opium in the manner stated, except in such cases as 
appeared to be decidedly delirium tremens.” 

Dr, Armstrong considers evacuations more neces- 
sary, than Dr. Sutton, and does not depend so much 
on opium. He varies the treatment according to 
the energy of the constitution. He cautions against 
the use of opium in large doses till, the first passages 
have been thoroughly evacuated, especially in robust 
subjects. He says, however efficacious opium may 
be under judicious management, I have seen and 
heard enough to be fully convinced, that it is a very 
perilous practice to administer it im too large and 
repeated doses.” He thinks bleeding not often ne- 
cessary; but that it may frequently be used advan- 
tageously in the early stage of the disease. He 
thinks cathartics absolutely necessary, and in some 
instances that they must be frequently repeated. 
He observes, “ when the bowels have been suffi- 
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ciently evacuated about two or three gallons of te- 
pid water strongly impregnated with salt should be 
dashed over the whole skin, which ought to be im- 
mediately dried, and well rubbed with warm flan- 
nels. After this operation the patient should be put 
to bed, and about forty or fifty drops of tincture of 
opium exhibited in a little warm wine, and repeated 
at the interval of two or three hours, provided sleep 
be not in the mean time procured. If this do not 
restore the patient, he begins with two or three 
grains of calomel with a grain and a half of opium 
every six or eight hours, lessening the quantity of 
opium after the first day, and continues this course 
till the action of the calomel is discovered in the 
mouth. At the same time he repeats the tepid af- 
fusion three or four times in a day, if occasion re- 
quire. He recommends some of their usual drink to 
very debilitated subjects. For robust, vigorous pa- 
tients he recommends cold affusion. In advanced 
stages of very bad cases he says, “every species of 
depletion is of course out of the question. Under 
the most unpromising appearances a combination of 
calomel and opium will sometimes succeed ; and 
whenever there is ground for doubting the proprie- 
ty of evacuations, it should be administered in pre- 
ference to every other expedient.” 

The general plan of treatment recommended by 
Armstrong corresponds more with my ideas, than 
any thing T have met with: unless it be Dr. Hay- 
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ward’s remarks in the N. E. Journal of Med. and 
Surg. for July 1822. He there recommends more 
free evacuations, particularly by the lancet. I have 
never seen the disease treated according to the ex- 
treme of either a stimulant or antiphlogistic plan. 
Very early in life I saw it treated successfully upon 
the general principle of treating inebriates. At the 
commencement, if evacuations had not been used for 
other symptoms, evacuations were always made. 
The kind was chosen by the particular circumstances 
of each case. If the patient was young, or the 
blood vessels crowded, venesection was always re- 
sorted to. As the disease is generally accompanied 
with some symptoms indicative of impurities in the 
stomach and bowels, emetics and cathartics, one or 
both, were used according as nausea or constipation 
of bowels was most urgent. But under the idea, 
that the affection of the mind arose principally from 
sympathy with the stomach, some stimulant, and ge- 
nerally with it opium, was administered immediately 
‘after. This usually produced sleep and a mitigation 
of the delirium. If the patient was much debilita- 
ted, evacuations were less freely used, or, if any 
symptoms existed, which indicated evacuations, the 
debility, or more properly the collapse, produced 
thereby, was met by an additional quantity of stim- 
ulus. 

By adopting this method the progress of the dis- 
ease may very commonly be arrested. Evacuations 
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and anodynes may be alternated several days with 
advantage. In all instances the usual quantity of 
spirit must be diminished, and, as convalescence 
takes place, may be dropped altogether. If opium 
be used, it may be omitted very early. Though 
opium be very salutary in this disease, as it has 
produced it, we may conclude, that it acts much like 
spirit on the system, and that it must be omitted 
gradually, and as soon as possible. Restraint must 
be avoided if possible. A little management will ge- 
nerally keep the patient within bounds; but if it be 
necessary to resort to force, it must be effectual. 
The strait jacket had better be used at once. 

I have never seen the tepid or cold affusion used : 
therefore Ican say nothing of their utility. Blisters 
are generally condemned. I have seldom used them, 
or seen much effect from them. 

Though I have taxed your patience so much, 
gentlemen, before I dismiss the subject, I wish to 
remind the younger part of my brethren in the pro- 
fession, that country physicians are peculiarly ex- 
posed to temptation, and that a considerable propor- 
tion of those, who have practiced till they were ad- 
vanced in life, have indulged too freely in the use of 
spirit. Let me therefore advise you religiously to 
abstain from all mtoxicating liquors, while visiting 
your patients. 


JVote.-—Since this dissertation was read two cases 
of Delirum Vigilans have fallen under my care, in 
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which opium was very freely used, and which in a 
degree corroborate the opinion of Dr. Sutton, that 
opium must be used to the extent of producing sleep, 
and that sometimes it must be given in large quanti- 
ty to produce that effect. 

The first patient had taken an emetic and cathar- 
tic at the commencement of the disease, and after- 
wards opium in doses of two grains, repeated two or 
three times at intervals of an hour every day. Not- 
withstanding this he slept none during four days. 
At twelve o’clock in the mght of the fourth day, 
after having taken in the evening six or eight grains 
of opium, he took two hundred drops of tincture 
of opium at once, and was allowed to walk some 
time bare headed inthe open air. This calmed him 
alittle. After this two doses of one hundred drops: 
and one of two hundred were given before four 
o’clock, and at this time four about grains of opium. In 
the course of two hours he began to sleep, and slept 
considerably during the day, at first short unquiet 
naps, which became longer and more quiet. By the 
sixth day from the attack he had become nearly ra- 
tional. 

The other patient at the commencement cut his 
throat, and lost from three to four pounds of blood. 
Tincture of opium in doses of fifty or sixty drops, re- 
peated at longer or shorter intervals, was adminis- 
tered without good effect the two first days. At 
this time two hundred drops were given at a dose, 
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and one hundred repeated every half hour, till he 
had taken five hundred. He then began to dose, 
and from that time became more rational. 

Both these patients rubbed their faces and breasts, 
as though they itched badly, after they had taken a 
large quantity of opium, and before any other evi- 
dence of its effect was discovered. 


THE END. 
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